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“AIN’T NATURE WONDERFUL!” 





Published every Thursday. Annual Subscrip 


Five Dollars Single Copies, Ten Cents. 
Price in England, Sixpence. 
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The February number is now ready for you. You can get it at any better- 


class newsstand. 


Better still, use the coupon at the foot of this page 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as Second 
Class Mail Matter. 
Copyright in England and the British Possessions 


Look for this cover. You 
will find it on all the best 
newsstands. If you haven’t 
seen Vanity Fair for the 
last few months, get this 
February number. 


Take your four most in- 
teresting magazines: 


—your favorite Stage magazine 
—your favorite Fashion magazine 
—your favorite Sports magazine 
—your favorite Humor magazine 


Then compare all four with 


VANITY FAIR 


If you like the great English and 
French weeklies; if you enjoy unusual 
photographs of notable people; if you 
like the lighter, more informal style in 
writing; if you want a résumé of the 
best fashions for both women and 
men; if you appreciate a trustworthy 
guide to the best of the Stage, of 
Opera, of Art, Music and Books—then 
you will surely like Vanity Fair. 

Fashions enough are shown to suit 
the most fastidious. Everything new 
on the Stage is pictured and discussed 
There are portraits of the notable men 
and beautiful women whom everybody 
is talking about. 

Sports have their full share of space. 
The Fine Arts, too, are amply repre- 
sented—the lover of books, music, 
sculpture and painting will always find 
in Vanity Fair something well worth 
his while. 


For less than the cost 
of a single novel 


You pay $2, $4, for theatre tickets. 
The play is dull—your money is 
wasted! You pay as much for the 
new novels. They prove dull—again 
your money is wasted. 

But Vanity Fair will save you all 
this; will continually save your money 

For one-half the cost of a theatre 
ticket, for less than the cost of a single 
novel, you may have Vanity Fair fo1 
six months—February until July. 

Bought separately, the price is 25 
cents for each of these six numbers; 
but you may have a special six months’ 
“try-out ” by using the coupon at once. 
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Vanity Fair 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Fair for six months, beginning with the 
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Soliloquy 

AM a pretty girl. 

Yesterday I was a baby. I put 
my fist in my mouth and yelled dis- 
cordantly. To-morrow I shall be faded 
and wrinkled. 

But to-day I am a pretty girl. 

Yesterday I was helpless. To-day I 
am all-powerful. To-morrow I shall 
be experienced and lonesome. 

There is one peculiar thing about 
myself that I have often not thought 
of, but would have thought of if I 
were not myself. And that is, that I 
have no individual existence. I am 
just pretty. 

Others exist as individuals because 
they have to. They are forced to de- 
velop resources within themselves. 
This gives them consciousness. 

I am forced to do this, because my 
resources are on the surface. Hence 
I am only aware of myself through 
others. That’s amazingly interesting, 
isn’t it? 

You never before knew the differ- 
ence between me and others, did you? 
Now, how simple it is. 

That immediately disposes, doesn’t 
it, of those time-honored statements 
that, because I am pretty, I have no 
brains and no character? 

Why, don’t you see that, being a 
pretty girl, it isn’t even necessary for 
me not to have brains or character? 
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Fifth Ave., 37th and 38th Sts, New York 
Spring Suits and Hats 
i 
AT SPECIAL PRICES i 
WOMEN’S SIZES, 34 to 44. MISSES’ 14 to 20 YEARS. 
No. 18. Smart Tail- 
ored Suit of Im- 
ported White | 
Serge, in white, | 
navy, black or sand | 


color, also tan or 
“ Battleship ” 
covert cloth, new 
semi-Empire half 





SO a a 


belted flare coat, 
notch collar, colonial 
flap pockets, circular 
flare skirt. § 
Special 29.50 ; 
s i 
No. 18A. SAME MopeEL 5 
of imported natural 
tan Tussore silk. 
Special 39.50 | 
5 
‘ a8 dae k 
No. 18B. Satin Sailor ¢ 


anes 


Hat, faced with 
rough braid straw, 
trimmed with gros- 
grain ribbon and 
flowers, all colors. 


Special 9.75 
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No. 20. Prince Al- 
bert Suit of Im- 
ported Gabardine, 
in white, navy, grey, 
black or sand color, 
also tan or “ Bat- 
tleship” grey covert 
cloth, double-breast- 
ed Empire coat, large 
pearl buttons, two- 
piece skirt shirred 
in back in Empire 

_ girdle effect, fin- 

— ished with narrow 

stitched belt. 


Special 39.50 


ut 





No. 20A. Black and 
White Check Silk 
Sailor Hat, faced 
with Milan hemp, 
trimmed with gros- = 
grain ribbon and 
fancy ornament. , 


Special 8.75 
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Exonerating the Engineer 


N Springfield, Mass., the other night Dr. Hadley, president of Yale University and 
a director of the New Haven Railway, said that the series of memorable and 
disastrous wrecks on the New Haven awhile back were caused by “false econ- 

omy”; an attempt to increase dividends by neglecting equipment. 

At the time of these wrecks it was the invariable rule of the officials to “blame 
the engineer”. This belated exoneration, authoritative as it is, will not bring to 
life those who were killed or mend the fortunes of those who were summarily dis- 
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“ At 


last 


Next week’s Lire will be a Cat and Dog Number. 
It will illustrate a great human fact. 
Also, it will be, as usual, ten cents. 


“Tf every dog has his day, every 
cat must have her night” 





AT THE FIFTH AVENUE CANINE CLUB 


“What’s this? Cat and Dog Num- 
ber of Lirr coming next week.” 

“Yes. Between you and me, old 
chap, I don’t mind doing something 
occasionally for the under-dog, but I 
draw the line at the under-cat.” 


we cats are coming 
to our own.” 
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. Special 
Offer 


Enclosed 
find One Dol- 
lar (Canadian 

Foreign 

$1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 











Open only to new subscribers; no subscription 
renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 74 
One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52 ; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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DIARY March 3, 1820 


Apleasant evening we had, Dick and 
I. Not for the wealth of the Indies 
would I exchange the three best 
things I have—my old friend Dick, 
my good dog Prince and reliable 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 years’ 

The friend of our forefathers 
and still the friend of men who 
appreciate a choice, delightful 
pure whiskey. Aged in the wood, 
bottled in bond. 


A. Overholt & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














When Prudence Knits 


E she dancing, resting, flitting, 
Dainty Prue is ever knitting— 
Knitting, knitting, constantly. 
In the house or on the highway, 
In the town or rural byway, 
Openly, or in a sly way, 
Click her needles merrily. 


Be she motoring or shopping, 
Not a stitch or needle dropping, 
Still she knits and knits away. 
When she’s laughing, when she’s grieving, 
Out a-calling or receiving, 
Knits she on past all believing 
From the break to set of day. 


Mufflers grow thro’ lengthy sermons 
For the Belgians, French and Germans; 
Sweaters, waistcoats, shirts galore; 
Wristlet, sock and woolly mitten— 
Every minute she can fit in 
Is devoted to her knittin’ 
For the needy man of war. 


Whence it is, tho’ I adore her 
As old Petrarch loved his Laura, 
I don’t dare to mention it, 
Lest my soft interrogation, 
Voicing ardent aspiration 
For a lifelong conjugation, 
Shall elicit only “ KNIT!” 


John Kendrick Bangs. 


RAWFORD: What prompted him 
to buy a car? 
CraBsHAW: He says his wife is 
afraid to ride in one. 





A Great Problem Solved at Last 


F the bankers can raise a sum ag- 
gregating one hundred and thirty- 
five million dollars in order to relieve 
distressed cotton-growers, why cannot 
the same thing be done for the city 
poor? The only difference between 
the cotton-growers and the mass of 
people in large cities who cannot sup- 
port themselves is that the former are 
temporarily poor and the latter are 
regularly—or shall we say perma- 
nently ?—poor. 

This seems, however, to be an im- 
portant difference. The cotton-grow- 
ers, say the bankers, are only tempo- 
rarily embarrassed. We are lending 
them money only to tide them over. 
But we couldn’t let the poor have it, 
don’t you know, because we might 
never get it back. 

Yet here another point presents 
itself. Bankers often lend money 
which they never expect to get back. 
They lend it to governments to make 
war, and to cities for various purposes. 
There must be some other reason, 
therefore, why they don’t like to lend 
it to the poor. 

The reason is, of course, that the 
poor do not pay any interest. A gov- 
ernment or a city in a comparatively 
few years will pay back interest, not 
only an amount equal to th~ principal, 
but will continue to pay long after 

















Costs but a few cents a day 


Baggage Insurance 


What it means to you 
if you 


—travel for business or pleasure. 

—are going on a vacation. 

—keep any personal effects outside of 
your residence—at the office, golf or 
country club. 

—are sending your son or daughter to 
boarding school or college. 

Our Baggage Policy indemnifies you against loss due 
to fire, theft, transportation, etc., while your baggage is 
in the custody of any railroad, express company, steam- 
ship, hotel or clubhouse. 

The hazards and contingencies of travel are many, 
and you need this protection. 


It may save you hundreds of dollars 


Why not at least investigate it! A request will bring 


full particulars, Write ponte ol 
sate Na Nee traveling.” 





FREE a 


Insurance Co. 
of North America 


236 Walnut St., Philadelphia Founded 1792 
Writers of insurance covering: 
Fire, rent, tornado. automobile, motor boat, marine, 
tourist, parcel post, leasehold, etc. 











CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State Street, N. Y. 
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The Babies of Our Nation 
Need Holstein Cows’ Milk 


All over our land to-day you see movements toward 
the prevention rather than the cure of disease. In 
looking after the nation’s. future, our attention should 
center on the new-born babes. It is their right to have 
given them in the very beginning of their existence every 
| assistance possible to insure them strong, healthy, vigor- 
}ous constitutions. 

, Nearly all the leading medical authorities to-day ony 
‘clean, pure Holstein Cows’ Milk is best for infant feed- 
ing” because it is nearest to the human mother’s milk, 
and in addition it imparts the strength and vitality of 
ll large, strong and vigorous black-and-white Holstein 

Co 








What's good for baby is good for any invalid or 
convalescent. Holstein “Milk is naturally light-colored. 
Don’t imagine that yellow milk is better, for it isn’t. 
Investigate purebred, registered Holstein Cows’ Milk by 
oom for our free booklet, “The Story of Holstein 

ilk. 


“THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


12-X American Bldg., Brattleboro, Vermont 


this. But there is no profit in the 
poor. They do not seem to realize 
that they could get all the money they 
want if they were only willing to pay 
for it. 

It is, therefore, plainly a matter for 
the poor to decide whether they shall 
be poor or not. All they have to do 
is to borrow more money than they 
want, and with this sum pay the in- 
terest. When they have done this they 
will soon establish a reputation. Thus 
they will be able to borrow more 
money to pay more interest. Nations 
have demonstrated that they can do 
this—why not the poor? 

Thus poverty, that fertile subject 
for the pens of sociologists, political 
economists, seers and reformers, will 
at last be abolished. The wonder is 
that nobody has ever thought of. this 
before. 





A DROWNING MAN CATCHES AT A STRAW 








MELLOW 
AS 
MOONLIGHT 


Cascade quality is founded on grain 
quality—distilled to preserve and bring 
out the best of that quality—purified 
to isolate that quality—and aged to 
mellow it into smooth richness. 

Original Bottling Has Old Gold Label 


GEO. A. DICKEL & CO., Distillers, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
I-L 




















A BOUND 
VOLUME 
OF 


INTERESTS EVERYONE 


SEND US YOUR LOOSE 
x. COPIES AND HAVE THEM 
y) XS. BOUND FOR PERMANENT 

[i-—~ USE. CHILDREN PORE 
OVER THEM CONSTANTLY. GROWN 
FOLKS REVEL IN THEM. 


, 
/ 
_ 


PRICE, FOUR, DOLLARS A VOLUME. ONLY 
TWO DOLLARS WHEN YOU RETURN 
YOUR LOOSE COPIES. WE WILL TELL 
YOU ALL ABOUT IT IF YOU WILL WRITE 


LIFE, 17 W. 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 
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“Or that I push a fish-ball in my eye!” 


Sunday Papers 
REN’T you getting sick of Sunday papers? 
I guess that’s quite an awful thing to ask, 
But I’ve gotten so I see the murky vapors 
Before I open up the Sunday task. 


The week-day news is not at all disturbing; 
Who cares about the murders and the wrecks! 
There’s nothing that you’d really call perturbing 
In the fact that “EicHty Russians Broke THEIR 
Necks!” 


It’s for Sunday, when you crave a little quiet, 
That they save up all their cataclysmic jolts, 

And your brains break from their little cells and riot 
And you feel as if you’d eaten iron bolts! 


With nervous haste I skip the “General Shipping” 
And read “ New York Wit Soon Be Gorne Dry!” 
I notice not my coffee’s spilt and dripping, 
Or that I push a fish-ball in my eye! 


And when I see it’s absolutely certain 

That “We Att Are Gornc Nutty In a WEEK!” 
It’s no wonder that I grab the window-curtain 

To wipe the maple syrup off my cheek! 


When headlines shriek like blare of many trumpets, 
“One MAN Potite IN Att NEw YorK—For SHAME!” 
If I bolster up my head with buttered crumpets 
I more deserve your pity than your blame! 
’ James Montgomery Flagg. 


How Do You Do? 


HAT is your normal attitude toward yourself? Much 
depends upon this. When you look at the great, 
wide, world and then at yourself in your own little center 
of it, how does it impress you? That is to say, are you 
a constant source of surprise and wonderment to your- 
self, which causes you ever and anon to halt in your 
tracks, look back over the road you came and marvel 
that you were ever able to make it? 

Or do you take yourself for granted and consider that 
it is the most natural thing in the world for you to be 
where you are and doing what you are? 

Or have you been so excruciatingly busy trying to get 
somewhere that you have had no time to take these 
little mental invoices to discover just where you are and 
why and for how long? 
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IF EVE HAD NAMED THE BEASTS 
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Neutrality 


JEUTRALITY is the enforced repression 
of instinctive belligerency. It is the 
foundation stone of modern civilized so- 
ciety—so-called. A savage is never a neu- 
tral; that is why savages are happy only in 
warfare. Without neutrality there would 
be a constant clashing and re-clashing of 
interests. Without neutrality our Senators 
and Representatives all would have over- 
developed forearm muscles and flattened 
noses. 

Men are more prone to be neutral than 
they confess. Many sit home on Sunday 
morning because they are neutral; they re- 
fuse to take sides between God and the 
devil. Then, whether they ascend or descend 
to their last-abiding place, they at least can- 
not be accused of open antagonism. 

To-day neutrality combines the art of diplomatic aloof- 
ness and the science of grasping the other fellow’s fading 
opportunities for trade. A neutral philanthropist may send 
food and clothing to the suffering, he may ship guns and 
powder to their enemies. He gives visible expression to 
his desire to aid both—that’s neutrality. 

Political neutrality is the sublime acumen that enables 











‘** JUDGE, I WARN YOU; 
SHALL START A HUNGER STRIKE AT ONCE” 

“ MADAM, IF I WERE A BEAUTY DOCTOR THAT IS EXACTLY 
WHAT I SHOULD PRESCRIBE” 
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Mave BSUNKE 


SEEING NEW YORK 





a man to sit astraddle the fence until the right moment 
comes to flop quickly on one side and seize the red apples 
left by the unsuspecting gentleman with the whiskers. 

On the mental litmus war gives us red, while fear of war 
gives Wall Street the blues. Therefore, says the President, 
we must remain neutral—a perfect white. 


W. W. Reid. 


Exit an Old Friend 


HE roller-towel, that immortal symbol of all printing 

offices, has been buried in the dim.past. In New York 

the State Board of Health has recently given an order 
banishing it from public use. 

The man who invented the roller-towel, like the man 
who first swallowed an oyster, is unknown. He created 
his great invention on that deathless spring that bubbles 
in every human breast; namely, hope. In every roller- 
towel, and for every human being, there is always one 
spot that we hope has eluded the vigilance of other and 
perhaps greater minds than ours. Thus inspired by con- 
summate patience, founded upon immediate necessity, has 
mankind gone on turning over the roller-towel. Farewell, 
sinful comrade of the past. Thy dark form is cast in the 
eternal shadows by the bright rays of the new hygienic sun. 
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“LIGHT, INEXPENSIVE; GIVES A FEELING OF SECURITY” 
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As Seen by a Cousin 


LOWES DICKINSON is an ac- 
* complished Englishman, a scholar 
and a good writer. He is a consid- 
erate, grave-minded man, who doubt- 
less loves the truth and would not 
consciously express opinions for mere 
pleasure in the sound of them—as Ber- 
nard Shaw might—nor yet out of mis- 
chief or maliciously. He honored our 
country five years ago with his per- 
sonal attention, and has written a book 
(“ Appearances”), in which he records 
some impressions that we made on him. 
As he sees us, we are not altogether 
to his taste. He says: 


Describe the average Western 
man and you describe the American ; 
from east to west, from north to 
south, everywhere and always the 
same—masterful, aggressive, un- 
scrupulous, egotistic, and at once 
good-natured and brutal, kind if 
you do not cross him, ruthless if 
you do, greedy, ambitious,  self- 
reliant, active for the sake of. ac- 
tivity, intelligent and unintellectual, 
quick-witted and crass, contemptu- 
ous of ideas but amorous of devices, 
valuing nothing but success, recog- 
nizing nothing but the actual, Man 
in the concrete, undisturbed by 
spiritual life, the master of methods 
and slave of things, and therefore 
the conqueror of the world, the un- 
questioning and undoubting, the child 
with the muscles of a man, the 
European stripped bare, and shown 
for what he is, a predatory, unre- 
flecting, naif, precociously accom- 
plished brute. 


That is an interesting estimate of 
us, well put forth, and may be whole- 
some reading for us if we understand 
it. We must not feel that he has 
singled us out for disparagement. He 
probably sees the best he can in us, 
though not, let us hope, the best that 
we contain. And he is probably a good 
deal out of conceit with the whole of 
this modern machine-made world and 
the machinists who stoke its engines 
and superintend the revolutions of its 
wheels. He is the author of a book 
on “The Greek View of Life”, and 
that view, no doubt, suits him better 
than ours—if he would admit that we 
have any. 

There is a large company of us 
nowadays in this expanded country, 


and one might complain of Mr. Dick- 
inson for generalizing so positively 
about us on what must be a short and 
limited acquaintance. But let us not 
complain. If the man is trying hon- 
estly (as no doubt he is) to say what 
he saw in us, catch as catch can, we 
have no more reason to complain of 
him than of a mirror. 

The truth doubtless is that we are 
mighty queer people. Perhaps he 
would have liked us better two or 
three generations ago, before we broke 
out into ten-cent magazines and so 
many other novelties, and when we 
had a cultivated class that read Littell’s 
Living Age. If we are queer, we are 
not to blame for it. This is a mighty 
queer time to be living in, an age 
detached from tradition and precedent, 
bespattered with novelties, bedeviled 
with experiment, and in which exist- 
ing people seem to have been pitched 
into a great ring, to take hold any- 
where they can and make such a 
spectacle as they may. If we are 
queer enough—rampageous, masterful, 
aggressive, unscrupulous, self-reliant 
enough—to get a living and survive 
in a world and time so queer as this, 
a truly philosophical ‘observer should 


be as thankful to discover us as to 
find a race of salamanders in a world 
afire. E. S. Martin. 


Helpful 


HE government having been 
called upon to help every man, 
every man came in time to be helped 
by the government. Hence the follow- 
ing local items, selected from the 
chronicles of an ordinary village, be- 
came of national importance. 

Seth Birdseye, our popular barber, 
yesterday received permission from the 
Secretary of the Interior at Washing- 
ton to remain open hereafter on 
Thursday evenings. 

We are glad to announce that the 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
has established a free laundry for the 
benefit of all parents who have more 
than two children. Local branch will 
be open next Monday. 

Bachelors! Who mends_ your 
clothes and darns your socks? A Fed- 
eral Commission has just been ap- 
pointed to investigate this vital matter. 
All bachelors are invited to co-operate. 

Government time-clocks for bank 
presidents. The Secretary of the 
Treasury announces a new time-clock 
system which will go into effect imme- 
diately. Hereafter a record will be 
made of the actual labor performed 
by every bank president. 
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THE THINKER 


ACCORDING TO RODIN—— 


AND AS WE HEAR OF HIM. 

















AN “ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE” AUDIENCE 


(TO BE EN REGLE THIS SEASON GOWNS MUST ACCORD WITH THE MUSIC) 


On Life’s Wire 


. ELLO, Lire?” 
“Yes. Lirr. 
At your service.” 
"Tes 2 J... 
Osgood, one of 
the chief mine 
operators of Colorado.” 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Osgood! We saw 
a statement credited to you the other 
day which interested us mightily. Did 
you say it was a man’s ‘absolute right 
to say whether he shall work or not 
and where he shall work’ ?” 

“I certainly did, and I stand by it. 
Our American workingmen ought to 
be ashamed to allow a lot of labor- 
union agitators to dictate to them where 
and——” 

“But you also think, do you not, 
Mr. Osgood, that an employer has an 
absolute right to say whether he shall 


have any workmen or not and who 
they shall be?” 

“Why, certainly. That’s never been 
questioned except by those labor agi- 
tators, and that’s just ” 

“But suppose a man with an abso- 
lute right to work at a certain place 
were met with a refusal by an employer 
who had an absolute right not to hire 
him. What then?” 

“Vou surely are dense, Lire. You 
don’t get the point at all. Do you 
think for a minute I meant that work- 
ingmen should dictate to employers?” 

“That is the unavoidable inference 
from your statement. You really 
meant, however, that a workman has 
an absolute right to say where he shal! 
work, provided somebody will permit 
him to work there. Is that it, Mr. 
Osgood?” 

“Well, that’s about it, Lire.” 

“Which deprives the workingman’s 


absolute right of a good deal of its 
absoluteness.” 

“ Perhaps I had better be alittle more 
careful of my statements in the future, 
Lire. Thanks for the tip. So long.” 

“Don’t mention it, Mr. Osgood. 
Good-bye.” B. O..4. 
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Young Rector: FOR WHAT I AM AROUT TO RECEIVE, 


O LORD, MAY I BE TRULY THANKFUL 


A Sign of the Times 


W* beg leave to pay our respects to the National House- 
wives’ League, Inc.,.which has recently, let us hope 
for the benefit of mankind, started upon its career in New 


York. Expert butchers, meetings of housewives, bachelor 
eirls and lessons in cooking are among the special features 
scheduled. Says Mrs. Julian Heath, the president: 

“We want to teach women how to reduce the cost 

of living by careful and intelligent buying.” 

But can any organization, no matter how enthusiastic, 
teach women how to be intelligent buyers, how to become 
expert cooks and how to run their households skillfully 
if they are not interested in learning? Most women regard 
household work, not as an art from which the same 
pleasure can be obtained as from any art, but as a some- 
what lower order of things than they are here for. 
They regard other things—woman suffrage, woman’s clubs, 
the tango, trips abroad in summer and South in winter, 


bridge and auto riding—as more important than domestic 
economy. 

They could become intelligent buyers and good cooks 
and expert housekeepers if they wanted to be. But 
they don’t want to be. If they were interested enough 
in these things they would require no organization to 
teach them. They would learn in the only way that 
counts when real results are to be achieved: they would 
soon teach themselves. The creation of the Housewives’ 
League, and of many other similar “helpful” organiza- 
tions, is only concrete evidence that the number of 
women who don’t want to know how to keep house is 
on the increase. 


Irreciprocal Finance 


N order that we may all live in peace and amity together 
and keep the economic structure intact, it is necessary 
that governments stand behind banks and that the banks stand 
behind governments. And so it is done, but when banks 
stand behind governments, they demand as high a rate of 
interest as their conscience will allow them to demand and 
their skill can secure; but when the governments stand 
behind the banks, they demand but a nominal recompense, 
or none at all. The result is that governments, municipal. 
state and national, are always in debt and called upon 
regularly to make large interest payments, while the banks 
live the peaceful, non-contributory life of corpulence, opu- 
lence and affluence. EO. 3: 





MAKING NEWS 
Reporter: MADAM, YOU MAY RECOLLECT THAT WE PRINTED 
YESTERDAY YOUR DENIAL OF HAVING RETRACTED THE CONTRA- 
DICTION OF YOUR ORIGINAL STATEMENT. WOULD YOU CARE TO 
HAVE US SAY THAT YOU WERE MISQUOTED IN REGARD TO IT? 





“poGGI®, DOGGIE, VER IS DAT DAMNED DOG?” 
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A Super-baby 
NNOUNCEMENT was recently made that a baby born in Wisconsin 
was the first baby born under the eugenic law of that State, which 
went into effect about a year ago. The weight of the baby is given at 
eleven and one-half pounds. It appears to be a good, durable boy baby, 
but is there any guarantee from the State? It would seem as if, when a 
State makes a law about babies, and the contracting parties conform to the 
law, the State should guarantee the results. That is only fair. 
Of course one of the difficulties in a : 
case like this is the transient quality of the 
State. There are blue laws on the statute- 
book of Connecticut now that no authori- 
ties would think of enforcing. 
Suppose this baby turns out to be a. 
gambler, a gunman or a poet. What is 
to be done about it? Who is to pay for it? 
Babies are an uncertain quantity. Some 
of the unhealthiest specimens you can 
imagine, fit only to take the booby prize 
at the Asbury Park baby show, have done, 
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later on, some of the greatest things in Zi ty Ay y yp 
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the world. 














An ordinary gambling establishment, CARROTS BROWN AND HIS PALS TELL THE DOG CATCHER WHAT THEY THINK OF HIM 


with a faro outfit, roulette, three-card 

monte, and every other appliance, run, say, by a retired publisher, is like a 
Sunday-school picnic compared with the chances parents take with a baby. 
Reducing the mortality may only increase the number of incompetents. Raising 
the physical standard seems to be a good thing, but there are so many variants 
that nobody can tell until it is too late to care. What Wisconsin has been 
attempting is to become an understudy for Nature and Providence. Every baby 
defies her. 




















Chorus of Irate Longlegs: THESE NARROW AISLES ARE AN OUTRAGE, 
WE CAN’T SEE OVER OUR OWN KNEES 


If They Really Told the Truth 


Feet saenedel in Local Pa- 
pers: Having long been president 
of the bank in this place, a vestryman in 
church, and an occupant of other offi- 
ces, I think it only fair to say that my 
reputation as an able and respectable 
business man is very much over- 
estimated. 1 get my opinions from the 
papers, have lost a lot of money by spec- 
ulation, have long lived beyond my in- 
come, and secretly doubted the doctrine 
of the church I attend. To be perfectly 
frank, I arrived at my present position 
more by luck than anything else. 


Patronize My Butcher Shop: I al- 
ways send you more meat than you 
order, thereby increasing the size of 
your bills. I keep nothing but cold- 
storage products. The wealthiest peo- 
ple served first. I make a specialty 
of second-hand cuts. 


Garage: Stop here and have your 
gasoline tank filled with the poorest oil 
in the State. If you need repairs we 
will guarantee to’ do your car more 
harm in an hour than any repair shop 
advertised. Retired soda-water clerks 
employed for mechanics. Old parts 
supplied for new. 










































For the Sufferers 


| washes LEDGMENTS below are 
of contributions received at LIFE 
office inclusive of January 16th: 


Previously acknowledged ......... $4,379.83 
By SEE ans chee 04bhedeae sheeess 5.00 
George A. ee Tonopah, Nev.. 20.00 
eee OE Th, Th, Eivas seccncen ves 50.00 


—— = R. Magoffin, St. Paul, 
EY A EEN LE ee 4.00 


BES. Sten inedtsemnene ee ed tine 3.00 
M. L. M., New York City......... 50.00 
~— Class, Springboro " ‘Sihormed 

Oe SS ae 2.00 
Anonymous, Williamson, N. Y...... 5.00 
2° ~“, =a 10.00 
We ay Glee, Be. Ce cecee ss 1.00 
Lillian and Nelson, Little Falls, 

| ee errr tee 5.00 
Katharine Hall, Madison, Wis. . 10.00 


$4,544.83 
Also a package of gees from Katharine 
Allen, Newport, R 


In view of the time required for 
transportation and delivery and the 
near approach of spring, it has been 
deemed wise to reduce the amount of 
heavy clothing to be sent to the non- 
combatants and substitute a proportion 
of food. 

Therefore the latest shipment, di- 
vided between the relief work at 
Dinard and the American Commission 
in Belgium, consists of 300 shawls, 600 
very excellent sweaters and more than 
ten thousand cans of cooked pork and 
beans. Each of these cans contains 
practically two meals for an adult, 
mostly beans, but with an addition of 
the meat element. There could be no 
more satisfying and sustaining diet. 
The form of the package provides for 
easy distribution and insures against 
waste. The food is ready for imme- 
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THE SCARE-CROW 








































































diate consumption, or may be heated 
if circumstances allow. It may interest 
the contributors to Lirr’s fund to know 
that the weight of this food is some- 
thing over nine tons, and that it will 
provide more than twenty thousand 
meals for people on the verge of 
starvation. Like all the relief sent 
by Lire’s readers, these supplies are 
bought at practically the actual cost 
of manufacture and go direct to the 
sufferers without cost of transporta- 
tion or handling. 

It is not yet time to cease giving. 


TO ENABLE SOLDIERS OF HIGH RANK TO WEAR MORE MEDALS 


PRIVATE SOLDIERS ARE NOT BURDENED WITH THEM. 
THE MORE MEDALS 








THE LESS RISK 


The great wave of pity and sympathy 
that swept over America for the brave 
people of cruelly devastated Belgium 
may have spent its first force. But 
the great need is still there, and Amer- 
ica must continue its work of mercy 
for weeks to come. To us these starv- 
ing women and children still look to 
save them from the pangs of hunger 
and from death itself. There are many 
channels through which help may be 
sent. Lire is glad to aid its readers 
in giving their generosity practical 
and efficient form. 














System 


ITTLE Christmas presents, 
Put away with care, 
Do to sell next summer 
At.a Fancy Fair. 


Little satin gim-cracks 
Bought for Charitee, 

Make, next Christmas morning, 
Gifts for you and me! 


Thus a little system 
(Simple, quite, and cheap) 
Make the Christmas Spirit 
Earn its board and keep. 
Sarah Redington. 


How Many Pro-Germans? 


EPRESENTATIVE BARTH- 
OLDT said in Congress the 
other day, while trying to persuade his 
fellows to prohibit the exportation of 
war materials: “ We are actually wag- 
ing war on Germany and Austria, and 
the guns and bullets we ship are killing 
the kinsmen of. 25,000,000 Americans.” 
Mr. Bartholdt could have put it 
stronger than that, for not only all 
Americans of immediate German deri- 
vation are kinsmen of the Germans in 
Europe, but all those of English deri- 
vation also. But what he probably 
meant was that twenty-five millions of 
the people now in the United States 
are descended from Germans who 
came from Germany during the last 
century. 

Is that true, or does it make a rea- 
sonable approach to truth? Are there 
25,000,000 Americans of German des- 
cent in the United States? One would 
like to examine Mr. Bartholdt’s figures, 
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“OH, MY DEAR! THAT BASQUE! THAT 
TUNIC! THAT LONG SKIRT!” 

“ YES. ISN’T IT DREADFUL? ONE FINDS 
ONE’S SELF SO HOPELESSLY OUT OF 
FASHION WHEN ONE RETURNS FROM A 
WEEK-END OUT OF THE CITY.” 





No people except the English who have 
come to settle in this country have 
been more welcome, more valuable and 
less troublesome than the Germans. 
One would not wish their number any 
less than it is. But how many of them 
are there? 

A writer who was interested to know 
was Price Collier. In the introduction 
to his “Germany and the Germans” 
he says: 


5,200,000 Germans 
(Meaning. 


“Since 1820 
have settled in America. 
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doubtless, the United States.) In 
1910 there were 8,282,618 white per- 
sons of German origin in the United 
States; 2,501,181 were born in Ger- 


many, 3,911,847 were born in the 
United States, both of whose parents 
were born in Germany; 1,869,590 
werc born in the United States hav- 
ing one parent born in the United 
States and one in Germany.” 
According to the census of 1910, as 
reported in a table published by the 
Census Bureau December 2, 1913, our 
total German white stock, including 
foreign-born and natives of foreign 
and mixed parentage, was 8,817,271. 
This number, apparently, does not in- 
clude the descendants of the German 
early-comers, like those who settled 
in Pennsylvania early in the last cen- 
tury, but it includes Richard Bartholdt, 
who was born in Germany, and Her- 
man Ridder, who was born in New 
York of German parentage, and it 
probably includes all the German- 
Americans for whom either of them 
have any warrant to speak. The fig- 
ures are not exact, but they seem to 
be sufficiently persuasive to disabuse 
Mr. Bartholdt of the notion that when 
he rises to address the House he is 
speaking as the representative of one- 
fourth of the population of the United 
States. If he and Mr. Ridder in their 
attitudes have behind them the sympa- 
thies of ten million American citizens, 
that is a larger backing than the census 
figures entitle them to hope for, and, 
judging by the comparative volume of 
prevailing war-noises, it is a much 
larger backing than they actually 
command 
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Amateur and Professional 


HE United States Golf Association has been visibly 
meditating on the question, What is an amateur 
golfer? and the rules defining this anomalous creature have 
been recast in hopes that the status, standing, reputation 
and other impedimenta common to all regulated human 
beings, may be definitely determined, so far as this par- 
ticular species is concerned. 

Perhaps the best way to find out what an amateur golfer 
is is to find out what a professional golfer is. 

A professional golfer is a man who can keep up his 
professional standing with his wife while making a prac- 
tice of playing golf with the wives of other men. Also, 
one who knows when it is safe for him to go to church 
without letting this fact interfere with his game. 

He is a man who has learned all the rules of golf by 
heart, and then forgotten them; who never plays into the 
man ahead unless he knows that man is a duffer; who, 
when playing a record round alone, can put up the score 
afterwards as if he thought others believed him; who 
knows how to ground his ball in a hazard without getting 
caught and who, generally speaking, can lie as though he 
thought that what he said he really believed other people 
thought was true. 


An amateur golfer is a man who thinks he will play 
like a professional next year, while a professional golfer 
is afraid that next year he may play like an amateur. 

A professional golfer is a man who doesn’t have to tip 
his caddy to keep him from losing his ball. An amateur 
golfer not only tips his caddy, but loses his ball also. 

The real difference between an amateur and a _ pro- 
fessional golfer is that the professional takes money 
where he can get it, while the amateur takes it only from 
his friends. T. L. M. 
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HATEVER 

fisherman 
ge it was that un- 
e bottled Mr. 
Francis Patrick Walsh from the recep- 
tacle in which he was brought ashore, 
and made him chairman of the Federal 
Commission on Industrial Relations, 
achieved a considerable exploit, and 
must regard it with feelings which one 
would like to have him disclose. The 
genie in the Arabian tale was not a 
patch on Mr. Walsh, who has come 
out of his bottle smoking to make our 
world over from the bottom up. Presi- 
dent Wilson appointed him to the place 
he holds, so the President must be ac- 
cepted as the fisherman unti! we hear 
whom Mr. Walsh’s discoverer really 
was. 

Mr. Walsh is fifty years old. He 
comes from Missouri, was born in St. 
Louis and educated at St. Patrick’s 
Academy there; is a lawyer, a Demo- 
crat and a Roman Catholic, and lives 
in Kansas City, Mo., where he was 
lately a member of the City Tenement 
House Commission and attorney for 
the Board of Public Welfare. Now 
he has offices in Washington—in the 
Southern Building—and as_ chair- 
man of the Commission on Industrial 
Relations he has come, at this writing, 
to New York apparently to lift the 
scalp of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and incidentally of the other Founda- 
tions, Carnegie, Sage and Cleveland, 
that handle a lot of money and try 
to do some good with it. As a big- 
game hunter Mr. Walsh looks inter- 
esting, and that is the reason for setting 
forth, as above, so much biographical 
information about him. 


Following anaouncement of his pur- 
pose to investigate the Rockefeller 
Foundation, he introduced himself to 
the public here in a Sunday-night 
speech before the East Side Forum, 
in a public school on Hester Street, on 
January 17th. He talked about the 
causes of unemployment, rating high 
among them “the fact that a majority 
of the employing power in America is 
lodged in M'anhattan Island”. That 
“fact he felt to be a menace to the 
perpetuity of our institutions”, since, 
he said, “it is but a step from the 
autocratic control of industry to tyr- 
annical control of government ”. 

The suggestion that the tyrannical 
control of government by New York is 
threatening the perpetuity of our in- 
stitutions indicates that Mr. Walsh has 
a fair claim to employment as a hu- 
morist. New York for some years 
past has had considerably less influence 
at Washington than Kansas City. It 
has not been felt to be an objection 
to a man who wished to serve his 
country that he came, as Mr. Walsh 
did, from Kansas City; but it has been 
an almost fatal discredit to come from 
New York. 

Mr. Walsh objects to the habit that 
money has of draining off in this di- 
rection. So did the gentlemen who 
picked out the reserve cities. They 
preferred, as doubtless he does, that 
money should drain into St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Dallas, Atlanta, Rich- 
mond and other thrifty and salubrious 
towns, and planned, so far as possible, 
to have it do so. But Mr. Walsh 
seems disposed to go farther than they 
did, since his idea seems to be to 
correct the propensity of money to 


come to New York by taking it away 
from the people who handle it there 
and arranging that other folks shall 
have it. That is an ambitious plan, 
but it seems a little like requiring the 
rivers to run backwards and make 
themselves useful for purposes of ir- 
rigation. It is a fine and generous 
thought, but difficult of arrangement 
in its details because of the propensity 
of water to run over dams and get 
to the sea in the end in spite of 
everything. 

However, the British have spread 
the Nile out to advantage at Assouan, 
and Mr. Walsh must not despair. 








O one should object to his having 
what fun he can with the Foun- 
dations while the money lasts that his 
commission lives on. There is nothing 
sacred about the Foundations. It 
happened that in a curious period in 
the development of the country two 
exceptionally canny men diverted into 
their own possession such an altogether 
absurd superfluity of money that, hardy 
as they were, they were embarrassed 
by it, and finally, after a good deal of 
pain and many minor reliefs, threw up 
each of them, a Foundation, and have 
since—so one hears—rested somewhat 
easier. And another Foundation was 
created out of the leavings of an 
amazing old skinflint, who had all the 
fun he wanted in getting two hundred 
millions together and left them to his 
widow to try to spread them around 
again. The wonderful thing about the 
Foundations is that they are in such 
good hands and do so much good. 
They actually seem to do more good 
than harm, which is an unusual record 
for money, which is so very apt, in 
large quantities, to do more harm than 
good. To keep a hundred million dol- 
lars benevolently employed and out of 
mischief is a very great undertaking. 
It is well enough from time to time to 
have an enthusiast like Mr. Walsh 
turn himself loose with governmental 
powers to see how it is going on, and 
try to find some evildoing in it. And 
yet Mr. Walsh exhibits his humorous, 














as well as his predatory, side when he 
suggests that the government may 
gobble up the Foundations by taxation 
and “administer them for purposes in 
the usefulness of which all the people 
agree”. As if “all the people” would 
ever agree about the usefulness of 
anything! The only sure way to bene- 
fit by the judgment of a hundred mil- 
lion people in the use of three hundred 
million dollars is to give them three 
dollars apiece all around and invite 
them to blow it in. The Foundation 
money does a great deal more good 
as it is than it would do so expended, 
and when you realize that spread out 
evenly it only comes to three dollars 
apiece, it shrinks to comparative in- 
significance as a danger to American 
institutions. 





HY does Billy Sunday think so ill 
of New York? Billy seems quite 
a remarkable preacher. He has been 
playing an engagement at Philadelphia 
and seems to have given good satis- 
faction there. If his labors were not 
followed by results which observers 
approved he could not continue to find 
employment. His efficiency in exhorta- 
tion is somewhat awful, but there is 
not much harm in that. Shakespeare 
might have been delighted with him; 
Pater or Lowes Dickinson much dis- 
tressed. He preaches plenty of sound 
doctrine mixed up with Puritanism, 
but it isn’t so much what he preaches 
as the way he preaches it. 

But why has he such lamentable 
views about New York? Every little 
while he emits a special bellow about 
the incredible wickedness of this poor 
city. These are the only passages 
from his discourses that the New York 
papers copy, and that may be why he 
emits them; but somebody ought to 
labor with him to try to get out of 
his head this wonderful hayseed notion, 
shared, apparently, by Foundation In- 
vestigator Walsh, Mr. Wilson’s ad- 
ministration, the South and the Middle 
West, that New York is the Very Last 
Cry. but on the Coast they know 
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“GoD SAVE THE MARK!” 


more about last cries, and don’t feel 
so so much. “ Sinful, lustful, devil- 
beridden New York,” roars Billy, and 
asks the Lord if it will ever “ wake to 
its manhood”. 

Tut, tut, Billy! All that ails New 
York is its size and its great attractive- 
ness to visitors. I[f you go on giving 
this city so bad a name there will have 
to be new hotels built here to hold the 
increasing hordes of guests. It is 
hardly accurate to speak of New York 
as a city at all. It is more like a 
depository. Frank Walsh rages be- 
cause so much money is dragged here 
for deposit. But it isn’t the fault of 
New York that it is a handy place to 
keep money in. Europe deposits emi- 
grants here. That’s not the fault of 
New York, either. It. struggles won- 
derfully to assimilate and school the 
emigrants and pay out the money. It 
is a big town. There are more good 
people here, more bad people, more 
neutral-tinted people, more Jews, more 
Italians, more Irish, more Slavs and 
more visitors than in any other three 
cities in the country. And the visitors 
can have more fun with less resulting 
headache and remorse than in any 
other American city. That’s all that 
ails New York. If you want to wake 
up its manhood, Billy, wake up the 
manhood of the rest of the country. 
New York will get its share of it just 


as it does of everything the country 
produces. ~ 








PRESENT prospects are excellent 
that the end of the great war 
will find us the most disliked nation in 
the world. The Germans will hate us 
because our sympathies were not with 
them, and the Allies will probably hate 
us because, approving their cause, we 
would not go in with them, but both- 
ered them about neutrals’ right and 
took big prices for what we sold them. 
Germany is mad now because we sell 
war material to the Allies, and the 
Allies are getting mad because we talk 
about buying German ships to trade in. 
We are in the position of being de- 
fended at a vast cost from Teutonic 
aggression, and being peevish about 
the details of the immunity we enjoy. 
Not that we are to blame, but the 
natural fate of a neutral seems to be 
to be disliked. Belgium is gathering 
the proper fruits of neutrality. We 
shall probably escape the fruits, but 
harvest the sentiments that would ac- 
company them. The position on the 
fence is not altogether delectable, aside 
from the risk, not quite negligible, of 
heing knocked off. 
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$10,000 for Consolation 


ERHAPS in “ Children of 
Earth” Alice Brown 
wrote a cogent play. When 
she made her graceful little 
speech in response to the 
inevitable cry of “ Author!” 
the night the play was first 
produced, she said something 
uncomplainingly about how 
the play had been changed 
from the one she had written. 
She said this in apparent gratitude and 
apparent sincerity. The implication 
was that the play which won Mr. Win- 
throp Ames’s prize of ten thousand dol- 
lars in advance royalties had been 
changed and improved by its producers 
or some one full of knowledge about 
what the public would or would not like. 


Oo * & * 8 #8 


F so, what could the play have been 

in its first estate? As “ Children 
of Earth” was judged by those who 
awarded the prize to be the best of the 
sixteen hundred or more plays sub- 
mitted in the competition, it is fair to 
presume that in its manuscript form the 
play must at least have told a connected 
and logical ‘story. The judges had the 
right to withhold the prize if none of 
the competing plays seemed worthy of 
production. It is difficult to believe 
that three experts of the theatre like 
Messrs. Ames, Klauber and Augustus Thomas could con- 
scientiously have awarded the prize if the manuscript they 
selected was the play as it was finally produced. 
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“fNHILDREN OF EARTH”. is, in fact, not a play. The 

sexual aspects of the New England spinster may make 
literature, and, closely and analytically studied, may be in- 
teresting to other New England women, but they are not really 
dramatic. Nor is the world at large so vitally interested in 
the stage reproduction of New England village types as it used 
to be before “ The Old Homestead ”, “ Way Down East” and 
similar dramas rather exhausted their possibilities of enter- 
tainment. These are the things of which “Children of 
Earth” is composed. It may originally have had a plot, but 
if so, its producers have thoroughly excised it. The story, so 
far as the audience can see, ends where it began, and there 
is no reason for most of the characters and most of the 
incidents shown on the stage. 

In addition to bestowing the ten-thousand-dollar prize on 
“Children of Earth”, Mr. Ames has given it excellent staging 
and provided it with a good cast, if we can overlook the fact 
that several of his actors talk the New England dialect with 








A VISITOR'S IDEA OF FATHER KNICKERBOCKER 
SUGGESTED BY AN EXPERIENCE IN BUYING THEATRE TICKETS 
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a strong Piccadilly accent. We have the local color in the 
scenery and the carefully chosen properties even if we don’t 
get it in the speech of the actors. Miss Varesi, who is ad- 
mittedly foreign, is well cast in the part of a Portuguese 
woman with a vague mission in the drama, but good oppor- 
tunities for character acting. Miss Effie Shannon plays well 
the faded spinster who realizes that she has wasted twenty- 
five years of her affection and tries to get even in twenty-four 
hours or less. Mr. Reginald Barlow makes his New England 
skinflint credible and mirth-inspiring. Mr. Kelcey and Mr. 
Anson,’ both good actors in suitable rdles, do not intensify 
the New England atmosphere. 

There is one definite thing about “ Children of Earth”. Its 
author has received ten thousand dollars in advance royalties. 
It is not so definite that its producers will ever realize that 
sum in royalties saved or in profits. And “ Children of Earth” 
goes to confirm the generally accepted belief that play compe- 
titions rarely, if ever, tend to the writing of: good plays. 
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R. JOHN DREW, after skidding around for a while in 
colorless and trifling parts, came back to his own in a 
brief revival of Mr. L. N. Parker’s delightful, old-fashioned 
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comedy, “ Rosemary”. The fate which has directed Mr. Drew 
to the path of profit in dress clothes and English tweeds has 
robbed the American stage of one of its potentially best 
character actors. Alexandra Carlisle, in the part originally 
played by Maude Adams, was equally charming, and the piece 
was well cast throughout. It’s dangerous to revive plays 
like “ Rosemary”. It’s likely to provoke talk about “ the 


palmy days” 
See Pays 
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ss if one may believe mana- 


gerial claims, is a box-office success. This gives an answer 
in the affirmative to Lire’s wonderment as to whether New 
York would supply audiences for the play which Philadelphia 
so promptly rejected. New York mustn’t be blamed entirely 
for the apparent pecuniary success of “ The Song of Songs”. 
We have a section of our own public which will flock to any 
entertainment with a questionable appeal. This isn’t suffi- 
ciently numerous to make a permanent success of any play, 
but it is helped out by the visitor within our gates who will 
patronize plays in New York at which he would hold up his 
hands in pious horror when holding up his reputation for 
respectability in his home town. Therefore Philadelphia should 
not point the finger of scorn at New York. There are certain 
disadvantages that go with being a metropolis. We have to 
suffer not only for our own sins, but as well for those that 
are thrust upon us by the countless thousands to whom we 
extend our hospitality. Metcalfe. 


HE play inspired by 
Sudermann’s “ Song of 
Songs” is still playing, and 
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THE END OF ANOTHER HARMLESS FLIRTATION 
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Astor-—* Hello. Broadway!’? Mr. George M. Cohan’s series of 
burlesques on current plays threaded on a girl-and-music show. 
The author and Mr. William Collier in a series of family and business 
reminiscences. Funny to those in the know. 

Belasco.—Frances Starr in “ Marie-Odile ”, by Edward Knoblauch. 
Notice later. 

Booth.—* Children of Earth.’”” The Winthrop Ames ten-thousand- 
dollar prize play. See above. 

Candler.— On Trial.” Not remarkable melodramatic story made 
remarkable by the method of its telling. Well played and interesting. 
_ Casino.—“ Experience.”” Extremely modern morality play deal- 
ing with up-to-date sins and vices. pectacular, crude in spots, but 
on the whole worth seeing. 

Cohan’s.—“ It Pays to Advertise.’ Highly diverting farcical 
comedy, well staged and having a large amount of fun with the 
prosaic subject of advertising. 

Comedy.—* The Fallen Idol,” by Mr. Guy Bolton. Notice later. 

Cort.—* Under Cover.” Amusing demonstration of some of the 
evils of our Customs Service in the form of well-presented police 
melodrama. 

Eltinge-—“ The Song of Songs.” Mr. Edward Sheldon, inspired 
by Sudermann’s book of the same title, giving a graphic and possibly 
correct picture of the courtesan’s progress in America. Well staged 
and interesting to those interested in the topic. 

Empire.—Ethel Barrymore in “The Shadow”. Notice later. 

Forty-eighth Street—“ The Law of the Land.” Melodrama in 
evening dress with murder and the police dealt with in diverting 
fashion. 

Forty-fourth Street.— The Lilac Domino.” Musical comedy in 
fact as well as name. Agreeable material not of the greatest ex- 
cellence, but pleasantly rendered. 

Fulton.—“ Twin Beds.” The awful consequences of coming home 
“loaded” and getting into the wrong flat tragically shown in a very 
laughable farce. 

Gaiety.— Daddy Long-Legs.” Clean and well-acted little play, 
alternating tears with laughter, all based on the life story of a 
foundling girl. 

Globe.—* Chin-Chin.” Musical extravaganza, with Montgomery 
and Stone. Funny and well done. 

Harris.—Margaret Engen in “The Lie”, by Henry Arthur 
Jones. A clever drama of domestic life, admirably acted and show- 
ing that sisterly love is not always just what it seems. 

Hippodrome.—New winter circus. Notice later. 

Hudson.— The Show Shop,” by Mr. James Forbes. Laughable 
exposition of the inside facts of play production. Well cast and 
pleasantly staged. 

Knickerbocker.—Marie Cahill and Richard Carle in “ Ninety in 
the Shade”. Notice later. 

Little—“ A Pair of Silk Stockings.” English farcical comedy. 
Amusingly acted by extremely British company. 

Longacre.—Moving pictures. 

Lyceum-—“ Outcast,” by Mr. Hubert Henry Davis. Elsie Fergu- 
son the star, and at her very best, in an interesting play of London 
bachelor life. 

Lyric.—* The Only Girl,” with score Y. Victor Herbert and the 
libretto a former comedy revivified by Henry Blossom. A _ very 
amusing musical play with the chorus girl made an apparently logical 
proposition. 

Manhattan Opera House.—“ Life.” The spectacular melodramatic 
ossibilities of American life set forth on a large scale after the 
ashion of the Drury Lane productions. 

Maxine Elliott’s—Moving pictures of South American animal life. 

Park.—" Polygamy.” Mormonism Guat exploited as dramatic 
material. A novel topic for the stage skillfully handled in writing 
and presentation. 

Playhouse.—“ Sinners,” by Mr. Owen Davis. Nice, old, senti- 
mental melodrama, with country virtue exaggerated at the expense 
of city vice. 

Princess.—Brieux’s “‘ Maternity”, by Mr. Richard Bennett and 
company. This dreary play of social evils demonstrates nothing, 
but from its appeal to the morbidly curious it may still be running. 

Republic.—* Kick In.” The efforts of a criminal to reform made 
the subject of a really interesting and well-staged melodrama. Slangy 
but stirring. 

Shubert.—“ To-night’s the Night.” Trifling girl-and-music show 
based on old farce. Pleasingly presented in the London fashion, 
which is much daintier than ours. 

Thirty-ninth Street.—Marie Dressler in “ A Mix-up”. 
the whole show in a laughable conglomeration of nonsense. 

Wallack’s.—Granville Barker’s production of Shaw’s “ Androcles 
and the Lion”, with a curtain-raiser by Anatole France, entitled 
“The Comedy of the Man Who Married a Dumb Wife”. Notice 
later. 

Winter Gardem—“ Dancing Around,” with Al Jolson as the star. 


Chorus girls, comedians and ragtime in large quantities to cheer up 


. sos 


the drooping spirits of the t. b. m. 


The star 





The Latest Books 


YOUNG American writer of quite exceptional talent 
makes his début as a novelist in Claude C. Washburn’s 


“Gerald Northrop” (Duffield, $1.35). Writers of fiction 
with the story-teller’s flair—the dramatic sense of developing 
situations—are fairly many. There are also not a few 
novelists who deal skillfully with the actionless dramas of 
mental development. But attributes are rare in combination. 
And Mr. Washburn possesses them both. His “ Gerald 
Northrop” is the story of a youth—the partly French and 
chiefly French-trained grandson of a wealthy Wisconsin manu- 
facturer—whose inborn intellectual interest in his own emo- 
tions first conditions and finally paralyzes his equally native 
love for free action and full living. The novel, though 
“young” in spots, is finely conceived. And, in spite of 
occasional over-emphasis on its intellectual elements, brilliantly 
executed. It co-relates a stirring tale, a spiritual drama and 
a most understanding study of mishandled self-consciousness. 


NOTHER new writer, Sheldon Cheney by name, also an 
American, and, as a critic, even more remark-worthy 
than Mr. Washburn as a novelist, has just made his first 
bow to the public in book form in a volume called “ The 
New Movement in the Theatre” (Kennerley, $2.00). No 
book of equal caliber, dealing with a subject of as wide an 
interest as the drama, and at the same time with a subject 
plunged in such a confusion of neglect, misunderstanding and 
misprisement, has appeared in many a day. Gordon Craig's 
“The Art of the Theatre”, while of revolutionary impor- 
tance, was negligible as a york of popular import. Clayton 
Hamilton’s fine analysis of dramatic principles and of the 
psychology of the theatre was, after all, retrospective. But 
here, with a mental grasp, an esthetic discrimination, and a 
verbal lucidity that go hand in hand, a tentative yet a con- 
crete and helpfully: illuminative order is evoked from a 
contemporary artistic chaos. 


ORACE ANNESLEY VACHELLE’S amusing story of a 
provincial junk-man’s rise to. eminence as a successful 
London antique-dealer, “ Quinneys’” (Doran, $1.25), offers to 
novel-readers of usually diverse tastes the happy chance of a 
diverting and commonly congenial outing. Vachelle is a 
versatile but consistent writer, to whom the personal and 
group foibles of men, professions and communities, are inter- 
esting, not as unrelated vaudeville turns of genre study and 
local color, but as bits of interpretative stage business in 
the common drama of life. Quinney is a “character”. The 
exotic atmosphere of the whole queer underworld of antique- 
dom and of collector-cranks spicily pervades the book. Yet 
this, after all, is but the sauce of the dish. The viand itself 
is the exasperating yet lovable humanness of humanity. 


HE author of “ The Sound of Water” (Harper’s, $1.00), 

a detective story by Margarita S. Gerry, is, on the other 
hand, still naively convinced of the fictional value of strange- 
ness for its own sake. The wife of an uncommunicative 
aristocratic outsider, living near a Maine village, disappears. 
She is thought to have been murdered. An easy-going local 
sheriff gets professionally interested. And, after a due amount 
of mystery-mongering (in which the character-sketch of the 
sheriff is the one “touch of nature”) an explanation, humanly 


possible but none the less fictionally far-fetched on that ac- 
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BERNHARDI’S GHOST 
“1 MISCALCULATED SOMEWHERE” 





count, is vouchsafed. The tale is “ baffling”, chiefly because 
the author is reticent and the circumstances bizarrely unre- 
lated to normal life. 


T is just the other way about with Marie Sukloff’s “ The 
Life-Story of a Russian Exile” (Century, $1.50), which is 
her own life-story. For, ‘autobiography though “it is, the 
story has, in a nice sense, both fictional interest and fictional 
value. The circumstances of the tale are far removed from 
the normal'‘of our own lives. But the fine sympathy and sim- 
plicity of the narrative brings us into instant, intimate and 
understanding touch with the unfamiliar life it portrays. 
With the peasant village community of its beginnings. 
With the blind, groping, passionate idealism of the revolu- 
tionists. With the pathetic plight and mutual loyalty of the 
Siberian exiles. It is a book in which a personal narrative has 
achieved perspective without losing poignancy. 


Q you ever use pocket books? Or should one say 
pocketable books? They make, the good ones,—and 
there are some good ones—such fine substitutes as reading 
matter for the advertisements over your neighbors’ heads in 
the street cars. ‘“‘ Habit” (Holt, 50 cents) is one of the 
good ones. It contains the masterly chapter on the nature 
and the proper use of habit from William James’s classic 
work on “ Psychology”. Another of these handily, portable 
little volumes is “ Woman and War” (Stokes, 50 cents). It 
contains the now trebly significant, deep sighted, and_ wise 
views on the ultimate possibilities of peace, expressed by 
Olive Schreiner in her now classic work on “ Woman and 

Labor”. Both are worth pocketing. 

J. B. Kerfoot. 















SHE IS WILFUL, EXTRAVAGANT, FICKLE, HAS A TEMPER, AND IS NOT AT ALL THE WIFE FOR YOU, 
YOUNG MAN!” 
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Modern Fable 


HE schoolhouses having at last 
been wholly given over to political 
and woman-suffrage meetings, not to 
mention entertainments, moving-pic- 
ture shows, dances, religious exercises 
and old home weeks, it became a ques- 
tion as to what to do with the school- 
children. One party, who contended 
that the schools were built for school- 
children, was immediately ruled out of 
court as being a relic of the past. The 
matter was greatly complicated by the 
fact that, child labor being no longer 
permitted, there were more children 
loose than ever. It is true that, being 
compelled to play in the streets in 
larger numbers, a more than fair pro- 
portion continued to be run over by 
autos. Still, however, they continued 
to increase, to the positive menace of 
everybody. It was at this point that a 
genius arose. 

“Why not,” he exclaimed, “go back 
to first principles and keep them all 
busy learning the three R’s? This re- 
quires practically no equipment and can 
be done even at home.” 

This plan—heing so long out of date 
that it was positively original—was im- 
mediately adopted, and everybody lived 
happily forever after. 


Lire 


youre LADIES Tet 






































A COMBINATION IN RESTRAINT OF TRADE 


Lost 


| Pra ai Strayed or Stolen—A Navy. Built at great expense under the best of 

Republican auspices. When last seen it was showing off to wonderfully 
spectacular advantage in the Hudson River. Shortly after the beginning of the 
European war, however, the said Navy was observed showing signs of being on 
its last legs, until all that can now be seen of it are a few antiquated remnants 
of its former magnificent self. Finder will please communicate at once with 
Uncle Sam, care Congressman Son-in-law-of-Senator-Lodge Gardner, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“NOW THAT THE LADIES HAVE GONE, JACK, LET’S HEAR THAT STORY ” 



























































CLUBS WE DO NOT CARE TO JOIN 


THE ANTI-DRAUGHT CLUB 





A COMING EVENT 
THE NEEDLE’S-EYE HANDICAP FOR MILLIONAIRES 


The “Guests” Enjoy Themselves 


“The Germans passed a fairly pleasant Christmas in 
Ghent. They ordered the city to supply one million 
cigars, one million cigarettes and ninety thousand 
pounds of tobacco, while they have taken complete 
control of every wine cellar in the town. One pro- 
prietor was ordered to supply eight hundred bottles 
of brandy, but, the order taking his breath away, 
he asked the soldier if a mistake had not been made. 
The soldier answered, ‘ Yes’ and increased the demand 
to sixteen hundred bottles. They also requisitioned 
musical instruments.’”-—Despatch to the Times. 


HE Germans evidently believed in keeping up their 

Christmas spirits, even though a large proportion of 

the original owners of all the good things were not there 
to enjoy it with them. 


Mortgaged to Foreigners ? 


T has been estimated that foreigners own about ten 
billion dollars’ worth of this country and its profitable 
institutions. That means that it is necessary for each 
one of us on the average to send ten dollars a year across 
the water for the privilege of not being able to own the 
country we live in. That equals about fifty dollars a year 
for each family. To what extent should we brag and 
bluster about our national wealth so long as there is such 
a big mortgage on us? A favorable balance of trade 
causes us to send out of the country each year about a 
billion dollars in goods more than we bring in, and then 
the unfavorable balance of ownership allows the foreigners 
to keep the money for this favorable excess of transactions. 
It looks like a most beautiful scheme for curbing our own 
affluence. 


Robert iL. Dickow, Aa. 


“CAN’T WE KEEP HIM, MOTHER? HE CAN HAVE MY DINNER. 
I’M NOT A BIT HUNGRY” 


F the war isn’t over before the Chautauqua lecture season 
comes round again—cracky! won’t it be awful! 








“BUT, FAME, THAT WILL NEVER FIT ME” 
“YOUR HEAD WILL SWELL” 





Chant Before Battle 


BY the grey smoke athwart the skies, 
By the hot tears in mothers’ eyes, 
By the wee babes that cry for bread, 
By our own wounded, by our dead, 
We swear that there shall come a day 
When Germany shall pay. 


By Rheims’ great towers that ages 
wrought, 

By Brussels with starvation bought, 

By the red ruins of Louvain, 

By Liége and its bloody pain, 

We swear that there shall come a day 
When Germany shall pay. 


By every outraged maid and wife, 
By every child that felt the knife, 
By every shot and shell we fling, 

By Belgium’s self, by Belgium’s king, 
We swear that there shall come a day 
When Germany shall pay. 

Leolyn Louise Everett. 


A Confusing Explanation 


'HE report of the Surgeon-General, 
United States Navy, about those 
twenty-nine smallpox cases on the 
battleship Ohio justifies our worst sus- 
picions. Very clearly the report was 
so long withheld because no explana- 
tion could be rendered that was cred- 
itable to vaccination, and vaccination 
must be protected at all hazards. Thus 
saith the orthodox. 

The report takes great pains to leave 
every vital point in the dark. “There 
is no record of any vaccination having 
been done on the Ohio for two years 
before this outbreak.” This ne plus 
ultra sidestep confers upon the public 
the blessed privilege of guessing that 
there Is a record that does show that 
vaccination did take place on the Ohio 
two years before the outbreak, and 
that this vaccination was not effective. 
After the outbreak, says the report, 
everybody was vaccinated, and nine- 
tenths of them showed “takes” or 
“about what would be expected in an 
unprotected community ”. 

And so, friends and fellow citizens, 
there you are. If you have “no rec- 
ord” of having been vaccinated for 
two years you are justified by a high 
authority in considering yourself un- 


2 


* ELLISON 
Hoover». 


“EF YO? HAD YOUR CHOICE, LIZA, WHICH WOULD YO’ RATHER 
DO—LIVE, OR DIE AN’ GO TO HEAVEN?” 


“ AH’D RATHER LIVE.” 


“WHY, LIZA WHITE, YO’ SCAN’LOUS CHILE! 
HAIN’T DONE YO’ NO GOOD TALL!” 


protected and indulging in a few ap- 
prehensive shudders as to what may 
happen to you at any minute. We used 
to be told, with scientific solemnity, 
that vaccination protected us for seven 
years. Now it is two years. After 
the next outbreak in the navy, or else- 
where, it may be one year. Then it 
may be a week, and ultimately, in 
order to be thoroughly sure of our 
protection, we may have to drop in at 
the doctor’s every morning on our 
way to the office. 

But even if it is never any worse 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


than it is now, we pity the poor soldiers 
and sailors and other unfortunates who 
have no choice but to submit to what- 
ever poisons the doctors may impose 
upon them or inject into them. 

BE: Oo J. 


Particularize 


“ A T last I am at the end of my 
troubles,” exclaimed the Opti- 
mist. 
“Which end?” asked the Pessimist, 
gloomily. 
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“They Say” 


(Recent Opinions, Epigrammatic or Otherwise, by Some 
of Our Wise and Near-Wise Men and Women) 


“ aerwaedy in all history there has never been 
shown such a comprehensive view of man’s 
duties as to the problems which confront him 
on earth and in relation to the hereafter. I 
expect therefrom a veritable regenera- 
«KS tion in religion, morals, literature, art. 
All great sacrifice is a purification. Ask 
Americans living in France to inform you as to 
this, or, better still, come yourself and see us 
as we are to-day. Best wishes for the great 
American Republic—Gabriel Hanotaux, President 
of the French-American Committee and former 
Foreign Minister to France. 


i am a sincere believer in modesty. Sometimes the man- 
ner in which you go out of office helps your modesty a 
great deal—E-x-President William Howard Taft. 


There is generally a remedy for everything. The acci- 
dent has to occur before a remedy would be sought. 
—Thomas A. Edison. 


He understood the mind and conscience of the American 
people and knew that when an appeal was made to them 
in the name of good faith they would respond. The result 
has vindicated his judgment—Lord Bryce, in a letter to 
Hugh Gordon Miller, about President Wilson. 


There’s rotting, stinking, corroding, corrupt, hell-ridden, 
God-defying, devil-ridden New York. God’ll get it in His 
own good time. He can move it, and, oh, how He will 
move it!—Billy Sunday. 


We have no coast defenses. 
—Major-General John F. O’Ryan. 


You will notice that whenever the United States forgets 
its ardor for mankind a Democrat is elected President. 
—Woodrow Wilson. 


Municipal government in this country is a sore spot. 
—W. Morgan Shuster. 


It is an absurd proposition for a small group of women 
like the suffragists to try to coerce the great mass of 
American women to vote when those women not only do 
not wish to vote, but absolutely ignore the duty when it is 
given to them.—Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, President of the 
National Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage. 


The Republicans have not had a new idea in thirty years; 
they have not known how to do anything except sit on 
the lid—Woodrow Wilson. 


Take Courage, Germans! 


OC’ friends the Germans must not be discouraged 
about themselves. We were like them once and 
have been through all they are going through. Those of 
us who were not Negroes, Red Indians, Chinese, “Slavs, 
Celts or Jews were Germans in old times and lived as 
they do now on the shores of the Baltic. And when we 
were young we raised hob just as they do now and liked 
like them to hike off on pirate raids and predatory ex- 
cursions. We early appropriated Normandy and England 
and Sicily, and in course of time the large sections, 


“variously situated, now known as the United States and 


the British Empire. But in the long course of time we 
have reformed. Look at us, Germans! See how peaceful 
we are! Look even at the English, who were growing 
very good and kind until you kicked them into activity! 
Don’t be discouraged! In due time, if you live long 
enough and are licked enough, you may be just as gentle 
and agreeable as we are. It is quite wonderful that 
we Americans have grown so good, because we never have 
had to be thrashed very much; but in us (with the 
exceptions noted) is the same general stuff that is in you, 
and all that we are you may hope in time to be. 

The wonderful thing about you is that you have kept 
your youth so. How possibly could you have lived in a 
continent recognized as Europe for fifteen hundred years 
and yet have this astonishing air of having just emerged 
from the woods? 


Peace Department Proposed 


AMES HOWARD KEHLER is in favor of changing 
the name of our War Department and calling it the 
Peace Department. He has addressed an open letter to 
the nation on the subject, which was published in the 
December Forum and re-issued as a little book. 

There is more sense and less violence to preconceptions 
in Mr. Kehler’s idea than one would think. He considers 
it important to call things by their right names, because 
names influence ideas and conduct. Employees of a War 
Department will be apt to think their mission is war, and 
will incline to try to live up to it. But the true errand 
of our War Department, Mr. Kehler says, is not war at 
all, but the prevention of war and of fighting. We main- 
tain soldiers not at all for the fulfilment of predatory 
intentions, but to keep the peace. 

Now, that is considerably true. We do not think of 
our army as a war-making body, but rather as a force 
available to stop rows with the least possible violence. 
That was the idea some months ago when Federal troops 
were sent into Colorado; to that end troops were sent 
a while ago to Cuba, and are kept in the Philippines; to 
that end many people wanted to send them to Mexico, and 
that end enlisted the efforts of those who actually did go 
to Vera Cruz. 

That “War Department” shall be changed to “ Peace 
Department” is not immediately likely, but it is true and 
should be recognized that our War Department is about 
the peace-makingist, order-keepingist department we have. 
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“ WHAT SHALL WE DO TO CELEBRATE OUR ANNIVERSARY, DEAREST?” 
“ LET’s GO AND EAT SOMETHING INDIGESTIBLE THAT WE CAN’T AFFORD.” 
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On a Dead Society-Reporter 


““T°HE bride was attired in white 
satin ”"— 
“The bridegroom’s gift was a 
pearl ”— 
* The Browns were at home on last 
Thursday ”"— 
“The Smiths have a new baby 
girl ”— 
These were the things she recorded, 
The social events of a day, 
These “bridges” and teas and 
dances 
And suppers after the play 


“His Royal Highness was pres- 
ent "— 
“The Duchess wore real Irish 
lace ”— 
“The Grays have left town ior the 
week-end ”"— 
“Miss Black sang with feeling 
and grace "— 
For this she stood weary at mid- 


night, 

For this “did” ten teas a 
day, 

And listened with counterfeit in- 
terest 

To things wealthy boobies might 


say 





“Tt was one of the _jolliest 


dances ”"— 
“She is visiting friends here in 
town ”— 
“The Joneses announce that their 
daughter 
Is engaged to young Mr. 
Brown ”— 
She might hate them, of course, but 
what of it? 


She had to be always polite 
In the items she wrote for the paper, 
And even to gush with delight. 


But now she at last is invited 


“ 


By a host who accepts no “re- 
grets”; 
He has sent her his state-coach and 


horses 
All decked out in sable rosettes. 


She will meet kings and queens at 


his party, 
And she'll be as good as the best ; 


At this “ function” there are no re- 


porters, 
Here at last every one is a guest. 
P. OD. 
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Are We Prepared }—or, Getting Out the Facts 


ScENE: THE HALLS or CONGRESS. 


ONGRESSMAN BLOHARD (speaking): Mr. Presi- 

dent, wan submarine and twelve soldiers—I have 

this from the census report compiled by my able and almost 

intelligent friend, the gentieman from East Hackensack— 
this is the extent of our defense. 

Mr. Buttertn: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Broward: No. 

Mr. ButtrerIn: As I was saying when the gentleman 
interrupted me, how about battleships? 

Mr. Browarp: Battleships, is it? Shure, there may be 
wan or two, but they’re good for nawthin’. 

Mr. PinHEAD: Mr. President, never was our army and 
navy in better condition. I have here a statistical inquiry 
of four hundred and forty-eight pages, which I will only 
read in part, leaving it to be printed in the Record, so 
that the country may know I ain’t idle, and I find (page 
41,144) that we have ten battleships of the first rank, 
eight of the second rank—— 

Voice: They’re all rank. 

Mr. Bronarp: And, Mr. President, that is not all. Our 
factories are working night and <uy to turn out ammuni- 
tion which in two or three years from now—— 

Mr. Butterin: Did I understand the gentleman to say 
night and day? 

Mr. PINHEAD: Yes, sir, those were my words. 








THE PresipeNtT: The hour of the gentleman from North a 
Tammany Hall has expired. 
Mr. Burtrerin: Night and day! Did the house hear 
that? Night and day! My friends, what does that mean? Real Esta 
If it means anything at all, it means that some of the Loans on 
workingmen of this country, whom I am always proud to Collateral 
shake by the hand, are working more than eight hours a Loans on 
day. Labor that should be sacred is used for this base 
purpose. My friends, will we stand for it? Bonds and 
Cuorus oF Mempsers (who realize vaguely that some one Cash. 
having mentioned the labor vote, it behooves them all not Interest an 
to get in wrong): Never! Premiums 
(Etc., etc., etc., for four more hours.) 
_ 
Make England a Holding Company 
INCE the war began England has perfected her title Prem; 
to Egypt, and taken over Cyprus from Turkey. rn : 
How about incorporating England as a holding company On N 
to possess the earth for the use and benefit of the other On F 
folks doing business in it; not, of course, that anyone Annu 
would want anything she claims as hers, but just to save 
her from embarrassment. Real Estat 
The truth is that the best claim the British Empire can Interest on 
put forward for continued existence is that it is already m > Int 
a holding company for the benefit of civilization. On no sacaiianattiie, os ie? 
other basis are its present holdings tenable, and it is far letest on 
beyond Great Britain’s present strength to retain them AT THE JUNGLE MOVIES hterest on. 
except by something nearly approaching general consent. THE HUNTER ALWAYS GETS THE WORST OF IT Profit on S 
Assets 
Other Incor 
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SUMMARY OF 70th ANNUAL REPORT > 


OF THE 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 














NEW 


INSURANCE PAID FOR IN 


1914 


Exclusive of Revivals and Increase in Old Policies 


$223,571,200 





TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


9 790,935,395 





TOTAL PAID-FOR INSURANCE IN FORCE 


$2,347,098,388 


JANUARY 1, 1915 





Balance Sheet, January |, 


1915 





ADMITTED ASSETS 
Real Estate . 
Loans on Mortgages 
Collateral Loans. . 150,000.00 
Loans on Policies . . . « 153,375,218.04 
Bonds and Stock (Market Value Dec 31, 1914) 438,322,671.10 
Rs «Sco ogh ses =. os See 
Interest and Rents due ad sie j 9,291,253.31 
Premiums due and deferred . 9,331,486.79 


Total $790,935,395.61 


$9 826,142.06 
156,674,059.30 


LIABILITIES 
$651,889,465.00 
11,856,997.88 
4,048,933.57 
1,333,293.05 
17,104,119.86 
88,902,104.00 
15,800,482.25 


$790,935,395.61 


Policy Reserve ; 

Other Policy Liabilities 
Premiums and Interest prepaid 
Commissions, Salaries, Taxes, etc. 
Dividends payable in 1915 . 
Reserve for Deferred Dividends 


Reserves for other purposes . 


Total 





INCOME, 1914 

Premiums : 
On New Policies. 
On Renewed Policies 


Annuities, etc. 


$9,061,420.82 
79,153,606.31 
2,252,150.86 
—— $90,467,177.99 
693,969.50 
7,509,010.87 
7,158,715.58 
19,293,228.99 
284,474.61 
30,263.58 


Real Estate Rentals 

Interest on Mortgages . 

Interest on Policy Loans 

terest on Bonds ayo 

Interest on Bank Deposits, etc. a a 

Profit on Sale or Maturity of Assets... , 

herease by adjustment in Book Value of Kalen 
Sa Se aes >. a sores 256,967.41 
et Income 572,766.11 


Total $126,266,574.64 


DISBURSEMENTS, 1914 


Payments to Policy-holders : 
Death Losses 


—»s « « SRT 
To Living Policy-holders . 


45 693,673.36 
$71,963,429.57 

Paid under ane contracts and other pay- 
ments . . ae Dea, 365,019.12 
Com’'ns and other Pay't ts to ye . 6,831,867.23 
Medical Examination and Agency — etc. 2,657 ,836.44 
Home Office Salaries . ‘ 1,786,881.72 
Taxes, Licenses and Insurance Dept. F ees . 1,190,478.01 
Rent and Real Estate Taxes and Expenses . 887,186.65 
All other Expenses . . + Me 1,269,732.81 
Loss on Sale or Maturity of pam 621,589.06 
Decrease by adjustment in Book Values 1,704 ,666.22 
For Reserves to meet Policy Obligations 36,987, 887. 81 


Total $126, 266, 574.64 
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Fwo Doctors 

Two Manhattan physicians were en- 
joying the breeze from the front seat 
on the “hurricane deck” of a Riverside 
Drive bus one bright afternoon recently, 
when part of their conversation was 
overheard. It ran like this: 

“T performed an operation for appen- 
dicitis on the wife of a millionaire 
yesterday,” said the stouter of the pair. 

“Ves?” said the other. “ What was 
she suffering from?” 

—Boston Advertiser. 


For Smokers Only 
Cuotty: When'I was a boy, you 
know, the doctor said if I didn’t stop 
smoking cigarettes I would become 
feeble-minded. 
Miss Keen: Well, why didn’t you 
stop ?—London Evening Standard. 





“ Have you ever thought seriously of 
marriage, sir?” 

“Indeed I have; ever since the cere- 
mony.”’—Boston Transcript. 





Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, 
Canada and British Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to 
foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. Single cur- 
rent copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three months from date of publication, 
25 cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. 

The text and illustrations in LiFe are copyrighted. For pore Rights in Great 





THE STOWAWAY. 





It Can’t Be Done 
How did the world get started, son? 
Why, some one said, “ It can’t be done! ” 


The troglodyte 
Came out of darkness into light. 


» yay Iy That settled it. 


AU Yt) Why Vy 


“Tt can’t be done!” somebody said, 
And lo! the green fields gave us bread. 


With that taunt ringing in his ears 
Has man gone upward through the years. 


You should have seen the mill wheels 
run 
When some one said, “ It can’t be done!” 


“It can’t be done!” they said before 
A sail put out to sea from shore. 


Since world’s remote and dismal dawn 
Those magic words have spurred us on. 


It drove Columbus where the sun 

Went redly down, “It can’t be done!” 
“Tt can’t be done!” the weaklings said, 
And lo! the Wrights flew overhead. 


“Tt can’t be done!” was what they cried 
When Fulton offered them a ride. 


They said it, and Marconi sent 
His message through the firmament. 





That is the way it happened, son, 
Praise God for this, “It can’t be done! ” 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 








Lire is for sale by all newsdealers in Great Britain and may be obtained from bock- 
sellers in all the principal cities in the world. The foreign trade supplied from Lire’s 
London Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E. C. 

No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed 
envelope. Lire does not hold itself responsible for the loss or non-return of unso- 
licited contributions. 

Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 








Britain apply to Lirr, 114 Southampton Row, London, W. 
















Honestly —have you 
ever, not just to be drinking 
Champagne but as a real 
connoisseur, inhaled the bou- 
quet of 


cooks 


EXTRA DRY 





smacked your lips 
over a sip of it, reflect- 
ed its sparkle in your 
eyes? Drink Cook’s 
critically —that’s the 
way to get the fullest 
enjoyment out of it. 





American Wine Co. 
St. Louis, U. §. A, 












Sold 
Everywhere— 
Served 


Everywhere 








Life’s Premium to Subscribers 


Copr. Life Pub. Ce. 
im * te4 
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WHERE LOVE IS 
(By Angus MacDonall) 


A reproduction of this picture in full color, show- 
ing the vivid golden light effect of the desert, and 
measuring 15 by 10 inches on paper 21 by 16 inches 

in size, will be sent on each yearly subscription en- 
| tered before April 1, 1915. 

A subscription to Lire is the best possible gift, 
| whether to yourself or some one else—a copy of 
LirE every week, fifty-two copies a year, and this 
picture, all for the regular subscription price.* 


*Subseription, $5.00 Canadian, $5.52 Foreign, $6.04 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| 17 West 31st Street, New York 
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An Extreme Dialogue 


WO Extremes met on the street. 

The First Extreme was the acme 
of austerity and was passing on with- 
out the slightest sign of recognition 
when the Second Extreme, who was 
the soul of sociability, approached 
and, slapping him heartily on the 
back, exclaimed: “ How are you, old 
chap?” 

The First Extreme was plainly dis- 
concerted at this treatment. He was 
clearly not accustomed to it, and, pull- 
ing himself together as well as he 
could, he demanded: “ How dare you 
take such liberties?” 

The Second Extreme recoiled, thor- 
oughly mystified at the other’s bearing. 
“ Why, what do you mean?” he gasped. 
“You don’t call that taking liberties, 
do you? I was just trying to be 
agreeable.” 

“ Sociability, my friend, isn’t so easy 
as all that,” said the First Extreme, 
regaining his equanimity. “In order 
to be sociable one must choose one’s 
company. I dare say you have never 
heard the adage, ‘Birds of a feather 





 Lire’s flock together’. If you have, you have 
dressed not learned anything from it. One 
y sep- can’t be sociable at random.” 


“You may be right,” ‘admitted the 
Second Extreme, “but it must be a 
very jolly occasion when birds of your 
feather flock together; about as jolly, 
I should say, as a convention of under- 
takers.” 

“It is a matter of taste and tem- 
perament,” returned the First Extreme, 
loftily. ‘“ Perhaps even a convention 
of undertakers would be preferable to 
being knocked about in the reckless 
fashion you displayed a moment ago 
and which s¢ems to be your idea of 
sociability.” 

“T must say that my meeting you 
hasn’t increased my happiness in any 
way,” said the Second Extreme. “I, 
therefore, wish you ill and bid you 
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Pound 50 Sample upon request. 
alk Tobacco Co, 56West 45% St. NewYork. 




























































T pleases me greatly to know that so many of my good friends now enjoy 
my Sauce in their private clubs and homes. 

It was for a long time they ask me how they may have Oscar’s Sauce, 
and J try different ways. Then my good friends, The Beech-Nut Company, 
make my Sauce parfaitement. 

Each day I receive letters making me compliments on the Sauce, and asking 
shall it be served with this or that. 

In general—the hot dishes have a seasoning of their own, but the lobsters, crabs, 
scallops, breast of turkey and cold ham need a piguante relish of just the right flavor. 


For the oyster cocktail I add to Oscar’s Sauce a natural Tomato Catsup. * 

How much of my Sauce shall be served with fish and cold cuts? In the years I serve many 
epicures in Europe and America I say—little, rather than much. Serve the jar of Oscar’s Sauce 
on a folded napkin—each palate must be the judge. 

A thousand thanks for the appreciation of my friends and patrons, and wishing them bon appétit— 


(Signed) Oo 
*Beech-Nut Catsup is made especially & c.. 4 TL. 























to blend with Oscar’s Sauce. 















AST season, almost the entire pack of Beech- Nut Oscar’s Sauce was taken by 
prominent purveyors in the Metropolitan Centers. The new pack now ready is 
pronounced finer than ever in flavor, and we have provided for a wider and more 

general distribution. There should be no delay in securing Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce 
if your order is given now to your provisioner. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 

































Consumers 


T has heretofore been made clear that a consumer is anyone who consumes. Conse- 
| quently, anyone who does not consume is not a consumer. So, therefore, political 
economists err when they apply the expression “ ultimate consumer” to that product 
of trust methods: the man who finds everything consumed by the time it reaches him 
or by the time he reaches it. We may pity more than scorn such an unfortunate indi- 
vidual, but it is no more proper to call him a consumer than it would be to call an heir, 
living solely on dividends, a producer. 
If there are any political economists on top of earth with twentieth-century aspira- 
tions, let them revise their vernacular in accordance with the above. 



































Wine Jell 
more delightful and healthful. 
25 cts. instamps. C. 





Near Relatives 
“Who is that lady dressed in black, 
mother?” asked Bobby, as he sat with 
his mother on a ferryboat. 
“That is a Sister of Charity, my boy,” 
replied his mother. 
Bobby pondered deeply for a moment, 
and then he said, “ Which is she, mother, 
Faith or Hope? ”’—Bazaar. 


Cc. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PeckuaM: My wife talks, talks, talks 
all the time. 

UNDERTHUM: You're mistaken. She 
must listen part of the time or my wife 
wouldn’t be with her so much. 

—Boston Transcript. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


50 cents the case of 6 glass stoppered bottles 


“Pa, what is an escalator?” 

“Tt’s a lift that runs on the bias for 
the use of the lame, the lazy, the leis- 
urely, the laden and the ladies, my son.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
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when flavored with Abbott’s Bitters is made 
Sample of bitters by mail, 
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SAIN 
The Fertect Dress Tie 
The tie with the button-on tabs 
The tie is anchored to the front 
collar button, the central and 
only proper place, thus positive- 
ly centering the knot when 
tied.~IOcents and better: 
Sold in the best shops 


Keys 8 Lockwood 
Aew York 














“DONT SHOUT” 









Over one hundred thousand aL 


“| hear you. I can hear now as well 
as anybody, ‘How?’ With the 
MORLEY PHONE. I've a 
pair in my ears now, but coy are 
invisible. | would not know | had 
them in, myself, only that | hear all 


right. 
“The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are 
to the eyes. Invisible, comfort- 
able, weightless and harm- 
nyone can adjust it." 









Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 783, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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A Fair Proposition 

According to the story they are telling 
in New York, the German Kaiser was 
complimenting a soldier named Einstein, 
who had distinguished himself on the 
field of battle. 

“T am told,” so the Kaiser is quoted 
as saying, “that you are a very poor 
man and the only support of your aged par- 
ents. Because of your poverty you shall 
have your choice between taking the Iron 
Cross or a hundred marks.” 

“Your Majesty,” inquired the canny 
hero, ‘‘ what cross worth in 
money?” 

“Not much,” said the emperor; “ it 
is the honor that makes it valuable. It 
is worth perhaps two marks.” 

“Very well, then,” said Private Ein- 
stein, drawing himself up to his full 
height and saluting. “I will take the 
Iron Cross and ninety-eight marks in 
cash! "—Saturday Evening Post. 


is the 


Fair Warning 


The lanky youth who occupied a seat 
in a passenger coach persisted in sticking 
his head and shoulders out of the win- 
dow. The brakeman was passing through 
the coach, and he touched the youth on 
the back. 

“Better keep your head inside the 
window,” advised the brakeman. 

“T kin look out the winder if I want 
to,” answered the youth. 

“TI know you can,” warned the brake- 
man. “But if you damage any of the 
ironwork on the bridges you'll pay for 
it.”"—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





“ Pop, what's a monologue?” 

“A monologue is a conversation be- 
tween husband and wife.” 

“T thought that was a dialogue?” 

“No, a dialogue is where two persons 
are speaking.”—Houston Post. 
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Plain End or CorkTip 
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THE GOLD DUST TWINS 


~ SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
| + Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
| Allin one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
E Illustrated. Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
= $2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
3 Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’ and Table of Contents. 


_ PURITAN PUB. CO., 797 PERRY BLDG., PHILA., PA, 
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? 
To Keep Horses’ Hoofs Sound 
Avoid using big, clumsy nails. They are likely to crack 
and weaken hoofs. 

“Capewell” nails ofsmallersizes 
hold a shoe. Best nail at a fair 
price, not cheapest regardless of 
quality. 

The pattern on the head formed HEAD 
by lines crossing each other diagon- 
ally is the Trade Mark—Lookforit. u ro 












gy BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS PUR: 
CHASED for people who are too busy © 
form libraries. Address Dept. 3, E. V., BOSTON 
TRANSCRIPT, Boston, Mass. 
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Travelers 


PRING is coming. The American 
people is partly dressed up and 
nowhere to go. Even should the war 
end, it would take a reasonable length 
of time to get the scene of it into con- 
dition to receive visitors. 

Various reasons have been given 
why the Americans are so ignorant 
of other lands. The best one is that 
they travel so much. 

Nobody who travels through a 
country is likely to learn much about 
it. Having once been there, travelers 
are almost invariably deceived into the 
belief that there is nothing more for 
them to learn from that particular 
country. Or to put it in another way, 
it is always possible to learn about a 
country until one goes there. Then Sa 
you think you know it all, and don’t 1915 LOCOMOBILE 1915 HUPMOBILE 
want to learn any more. The basis 


of true knowledge is a proper hu- ‘ Westinghouse Electric Systems 


mility. Travel in a land removes one’s 


meget eins Starting—Lighting—Ignition 
— : For the 1915 Cars of Quality 


To test this one has only to talk 
with people who have traveled to dis- 
cover how little they actually know 
about the places they have visited. If 
they are honest about it—as most of 
them are not—they will be frank and 
say that they do not travel to learn, 
but to kill time. 

There can be no doubt, however, 
that one’s enjoyment is increased by 
knowing something about the country 
one visits. Many of us have learned 


























O every man who knows Automobiles, three things in connection 

with the Westinghouse Systems are of especial interest. 

Simplicity of design. Workmanlike construction. Remarkable 
record of operation. 

The experienced motorist recognizes the high grade of every detail 
of Westinghouse generators and starting motors—the sturdiness of 
construction—the economy of oversize ; and he appreciates the stand- 
ing of the great organization whose reputation is staked upon the 
success of every machine that goes out under its name. 

Read the list of 1915 cars regularly equipped with the Westinghouse 
Systems. Buy any one of these cars and you are insured against the 
: : annoying little troubles that are possible with cheap systems. The 
more about Belgium since last August Westinghouse Systems give the kind of service that goes with the 


than we knew before, even those of high grade automobile 
us who have visited it. Later on, * Allen * Davis oo ny 


maybe, when we wish to learn some- * American La France  * Dorris * Lexington-Howard * Pilot 


; ° : : + Amplex _ AT. rL : * Pullman 
thing about America, we can live in ¢ Atterbury 4B A. t —— + Richard 
Europe long enough to learn about é ee * Halladay * McFarlan 


it, assuming that there is anything left * Briggs-Detroiter + Hupmobile t Moreland . 
ad 7 ° * Case t Kissel t Norwalk + Standard Steel Car 
of Europe. + Chadwick * Kline * Ohio * Stewart 
T.L. M. * Crawford ¢ Lauth-Juergens * Pathfinder * Vulcan 
* Starting, Lighting and Ignition. {Starting and Lighting. + Lighting and Ignition. 


Sold to Automobile Manufacturers only Full information sent on request 


THERE is a Chicago man, quoted sting q turi 
by the Tribune, who translated Deutsch- We ae S ee etd Sonpene 
land iiber Alles to mean “It’s all over Main Office a Penheh, Pe 
with the Dutch ”’.—Kansas City Star. Forty-five Offices. Service Stations in Principal Cities. 


LIQVOR HE Census is a device: 


MADE IN PARIS First, for sending out a large number of unreliable persons to gather facts which, 


Seagrave 
+ Singer 
Speedwell 








P it tified at the time they were gathered, may have been facts or may not. 
url y cerurl Second, for compiling and tabulating these alleged facts in such a way as to make 
to by the French them as uninteresting as possible and as difficult as possible for the average inquirer to 
Government get any information from them ; and, 

Third, for publishing these compilations and tabulations so long after the gathering 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT that most of the facts have long since ceased to be facts, and nobody can be certain 
U.S. Agents, | 158 Broadway, NewYork about any of them. 
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LIFE IN 1915 


can be an enjoyable life—one free from the burden 
of unhygienic, uncomfortable,unsightly fat. Manymen 
andwomenwillfind better health andbetter appearance 
by removing superfluous fat in the natural, the easy, 


safe, hygienic way—with Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


esr Garments 


By inducing pers- 
Piration these gar- 
ments cause the 
safe and speedy re- 
duction of all unnec- 
essary flesh. They 
cover the entire body 
or any part. They areen- 





dorsed by leading physi- 
cians. | 
BUST REDUCER, $5 
as illustrated 
Made of Dr. Walter's famous | 
flesh reducing rubber with cou- 
til back. 
The reducing qualities of this 
garment are remarkable, at the 
sine time it gives added com- 
fort and style. 
Neck and Chin Reducers, $3 Chin Reducers only, $2 
Wrinkle Eradicator or Frown Band, $2 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., for the purpose of reducing the 
flesh anywhere desired, Invaluable to those suffering from rheumatisin. 
Rubber Elastic Webbing “Slip-Ons” $8 up. Rubber Elastic Webbing “*Slip-Overs” $6 up 
Write at once for further particulars 
Dr. JEANNE WALTER, Dept. U, 45 West 34th Street, NEW YORK 


Inventor and Patentee 


Bouquets for a Health Officer 


There is no end to Commissioner Gold- 
water’s designs upon the public. He not 
only wants $3,500,000 more for his spe- 
cial department, but he wants compulsory 
anti-smallpox vaccination, compulsory 
anti-typhoid inoculation, compulsory 
physical examination of every citizen 
(this would give the right to enter the 
home by force and examine by coercion), 
and now he seeks to compel every citizen 
to give up his pet dog or cat. 

This creature must be a monomaniac. 

Some lesion has taken place in his 
cranium and he is beyond question un- 
safe to place in such a position of auto- 
cratic power as that the Health Board 
has been mistakenly allowed to obtain 
over the people. 

Fortunately, the Real Estate Board 
seems to have some dawning sense of 
the monstrosity of this man Goldwater’s 
attitude. It says (Commercial Adver- 
tiser, October 13, 1914), of the “ Health” 
Board: 


Reverse Medal 


OW that the tired business man, having been talked about until he became a bore, 
N has been laid upon the shelf, let us take up the untired, unbusinesslike woman. 
She ariseth in the morning when it is yet noon, and goeth to a luncheon, after 
which she rideth in her auto and playeth bridge until it is yet day. She obeyeth every 
impulse, for that is her very nature. She fashioneth wardrobes in her own mind, and. 
hurrieth forth to the tailor and dressmaker and milliner, who executeth them to her 
pleasure. She appeareth at the opera, also at dog shows, polo games and aviation 
matches. She flieth high by day, also by night. She tireth not. She spendeth money 
and scorneth her husband. 


FUN i o ANAT rr om TARA AN 


Brie spending a penny on new clothes, 
before even planning your Spring ward- 
robe, you ought to consult Vogue’s five great 
Spring Fashion numbers! Beginning with the 


Forecast of 
Spring Fashions 


they follow now one right after the other! In 
the next few months—the very period in which 
these numbers appear—you will be selecting 
your entire Spring wardrobe and paying out 
hundreds of dollars for the things you select. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what you 
want, are the ones that cost more than you can afford! 


Why take chances again this year when by simply send- 
ing in the coupon, and at your convenience paying $2—a 
tiny fraction of the loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown 
—you can insure the correctness of your whole Spring and 
Summer wardrobe? 


$2 INVESTED IN VOGUE 
WILL SAVE YOU $200 
'HE earliest fashion number— 


For $2—a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen a ee 
hat or gown—you may have before you at this important nciunietedieamianaamin Wem 
buying season all five of these special Spring Fashion num- newsdealer is ucuby, ote om of 
bers. Not only that, but all through the Summer, the ee ine diked te nae 
other numbers that follow them. Here are the twelve will send you,with our compliments 


numbers of Vogue you will receive : 4 ye a gene why ae 


Lid 


MW 


M 


UA 


Na 


“ » H hi > 
The true function of this department prectone sesm Bags me mann Nal 


should be to make and enforce sanitary 
regulations. At its inception it was not 
contemplated that it would take the place 
of the physician, the nurse, the druggist 
and the dentist in the family. Neither 
was it contemplated that it should con- 
trol the daily life of the citizen.” 

More power to the Real Estate Board! 

—The Open Door. 


Never ! 


There will be foolish jesting about 
Mr. Roosevelt’s having flung himself 
upon the problem of the unemployed, 
but not by the Evening Post. 

—The Evening Post. 


N°: certainly not; not by the Evening 
Post. Whenever did the Post 
jest foolishly about anything, even 
about Mr. Roosevelt? 
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Forecast of 

Spring Fashions Feb. 15 
The earliest authentic news of 
the Spring mode. 

Spring Patterns Mar. 1 
Working models for one’s whole 
Spring and Summer wardrobe. 


Spring Millinery Mar. 15 
The newest eeeeet in smart hats, 
veils and coiffures 


Spring Fashions Apr. 1 
The last word on Spring gowns, 
waists and accessories. 


Smart Fashions for 

Limited Incomes Apr.15 
First aid to the fashionable women 
of not unlimited means. 


Brides and 

Summer Homes May 1 
A journey “thro’ pleasures and 
palaces.” News for the bride. 


American Travel May 15 


Places in our own country well 
worth a visit at least. 

Summer Fashions June 1 
The final showing ch the Sum- 
mer modes that will be. 


In The Country June 15 
Society takes to sports and life 
in the open. 

Hot Weather Fashions July 1 
The correct wardrobe for al! out- 
door sports. 

Hostesses July 15 
The newest ideas in midsummer 
entertainment. 

London and Paris Aug. 1 


Europe preparing to resume 
where it left off at the start of 


the war. 


send coupon without money. Your 
subscription will then start with the 
Forecast and continue through the 
next eleven numbers. Bill will 
be sent to you about March rst. 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


Another Great Discovery 





Sane, Lie Tae So Keep Your Eye on the Ball 


Life’s Prints 
Color 


Think of a friend who may enjoy 
owning a few of these clever prints. 
Printed on fine plate-marked Bristol 


Target Practice ‘ ‘ 
“ board, size 12x16 inches. 


(All in the day’s work) 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 
(Giza Bee 
TH mee ewe 
W'aeae = 3 ~ 
| hae ez ee 
x ANS > \J | 
oe a A ¢ 


> Price 25 cents each. 
Send $1.50 for any six. 


Shipped prepaid 
on receipt of remittance. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West 3lst Street New York 


Time to Cast Off 
(Why sea-captains go mad) 


Copr. Life Pud. Co. 














All’s Well That Ends Well 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


Who Did That ? 
(See the culprit) 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


How the Rumor Started 
(“And all who told it added something new, 


And all who heard it made enlargements, too”, ) 








PETER J. CAREY, PRINTER 


















































